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DIGEST OF VERMONT HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 
SURV EY” 


Reported by J. GORDON McKAY, Chief of the Division of Highway Economics, United States Bureau of Public Roads 


established in 1898 to act in an advisory capacity 

to the towns. In 1906 the principle of State aid 
was adopted and the State highway department was 
authorized to assume the supervision of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the main thoroughfares upon 
which State funds were expended in conjunction with 
funds of the towns.’ 

From 1906 to 1923 the State-aid system was im- 
proved almost exclusively with gravel surfaces. Be- 
tween 1923 and 1926, besides adding to the mileage of 
gravel roads, the surfaces of this type on the more 
heavily traveled routes have been surface-treated, 
and 36 miles of surfaces superior to gravel have been 
constructed. 

The rapid increase in traffic on the principal high- 
ways during the past few years has materially increased 
the cost of maintaining gravel surfaces on these routes; 
and in 1925 the maintenance of roads and bridges 
accounted for approximately 53 per cent of the total 
expenditure on the State-aid system. 

The principal highway problems now confronting 
the State are the construction of surfaces superior to 
eravel on the principal routes, replacing the present 
eravel sections upon which the maintenance has become 
too expensive; the. construction of adequate bridges 
on these routes to replace the remaining old, inferior 
structures; the establishment of a primary highway 
system, including the principal routes, for which the 
State will accept the full responsibility of financing, 
construction, and maintenance; and the establishment 
of a secondary system of highways, including routes 
supplementary to the primary system to be developed 
under the control of the State on the State-aid principle 
in cooperation with the towns. 

Recognizing the need for a definite program of high- 
way improvement in accordance with the present and 
expected future traffic importance of the various sec- 
tions of State highways, the Vermont Highway Board 
entered into an agreement with the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads to conduct a cooperative sur- 
vey of transportation on the highways of the State. 


ilice State Highway Department of Vermont was 


DETAILED TRAFFIC DATA SECURED 


The survey was begun on July 16, 1926, and con- 
tinued for a period of three months. 

During this period traffic data were recorded on 
two days each month at 149 points on the Vermont 
highways. Each operation consisted of a 10-hour 
observation period alternating between 6 a. m. to 4 
p. m. andjl0 a. m. to 8 p. m. Special observers 
tabulated traffic between 8 p. m. and 6 a.m. Complete 
24-hour observations also were made to serve as the 
basis of a computation of hourly variation in traffic 
and of average daily traffic; and finally, traffic observa- 
tions for one-week periods were also made at selected 
stations to determine variations in traffic by days of 
the week. 








1 This survey was conducted cooperatively by the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Vermont State Highway Department. 
A copy of the full report may be obtained by addressing the Bureau of Public Roads. 

2 The town is the local unit of government in Vermont. 
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The data obtained at each of the observation point® 
included counts of passenger cars, motor trucks, moto? 
buses, horse-drawn vehicles and vehicles carrying for- 
eign (extra-State) registration tags. Detailed motor- 
truck and passenger-car data were also recorded at 
each station, the former including the capacity of the 
truck, State of registration, place of ownership, origin 
and destination of trip, type of origin and destination, 
commodity carried, and tire equipment. Gross and 
rear-axle weights of trucks were also measured by means 
of portable scales. Passenger-car data included State 
of registration, place of ownership, purpose of trip, 
origin, destination, and number of passengers. 

Traffic was observed on all sections of the more 
important traffic routes, including practically all the 
numbered routes and many other State-aid roads and 
on representative sections of the town roads. Stations 





INTERVIEWING THE DRIVER OF A GrocERY TRUCK ATA 
WEIGHING STATION 


were located so as to enable close observation of 
variations in traffic on the several routes and sections 
of routes. 


DENSITY OF TRAFFIC ON ALL IMPORTANT ROUTES DETERMINED 


There are 14,900 miles of highway in Vermont, of 
which 14,582 miles are open to public travel. Of this 
mileage 4,462 miles have been selected as the more 
important highways in each town and are known as 
ie roads, the remaining 10,120 miles being town 
roads. 

Of the 4,462 miles of State-aid roads 1,968 miles 
have been numbered and marked by the State high- 
way department. These include the more important 
of the State-aid roads; and the Federal-aid highway 
system of 1,043 miles includes the more important of 
the numbered routes. 

This classification of Vermont highways is used 
throughout the report and the several classes are 
referred to invariably by the following names: 

Federal-aid system, 1,043 miles. 

Numbered State-aid routes (including all numbered State-aid 
routes other than the Federal-aid routes), 925 miles. 

Unnumbered State-aid routes (including all State-aid roads 
which have not been numbered by the State highway depart- 


ment), 2,494 miles. 
Town roads, 10,120 miles. 
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Upon the 14,582 miles of highway it is estimated 
that there was an average daily motor-vehicle move- 
ment during the period of the survey of 1,516,000 
vehicle-miles.* The average daily density of traffic is 
shown in Figure 1. 

The State roads, comprising 30.6 per cent of the 
total highway mileage, carried 87.2 per cent of this 
total traffic; and the town roads, embracing 69.4 per 
cent of the total mileage, carried only 12.8 per cent of 
the total traffic. The traffic on the State-aid roads 
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Table 1 shows the mileage of Federal-aid and num- 
bered State-aid routes by traffic classes in 1926. 

_ The variation on individual sections of these routes 
1s even greater. On the Federal-aid system, traffic 
varies from 2,673 vehicles daily on the section of heav- 
iest traffic to approximately 100 vehicles on the least 
important sections. On the numbered State-aid routes, 
other than Federal-aid, and on the unnumbered State- 
aid routes, traffic of over 1,000 vehicles daily was 
observed only on very short sections immediately adja- 





A Sercrion or Concrete PAVEMENT CONSTRUCTED WITH FEDERAL AID on Rovute U. S. 7 
NEAR POWNAL 


averages over 15 times that on the town roads; on the 
Federal-aid system the traffic is more than double that 
on the numbered State-aid routes, and more than five 
times that on the unnumbered State-aid roads; and the 
traffic on the numbered State-aid routes is more than 
double that on the unnumbered State-aid roads. 








3 In this report certain terms, frequently used, have invariably the same meaning. 
These terms and their definitions are as follows: 

Vehicles refers only to motor vehicles (passenger cars and trucks), exclusive of 
horse-drawn conveyances. 

Traffic is defined as the movement to and fro of vehicles over a highway. 

Density of traffic is defined as the number of motor vehicles passing any given 
point on a highway ina unit of time. For example, on route U. S. 2 between Mont- 
pelier and Barre the average daily density of traffic was 2,576 vehicles, which means 
that during an average 24-hour period 2,576 vehicles passed any given point on this 
2 miles of highway. Unless a different unit of time is specifically stated, density 
of traffic refers to the number of vehicles passing any given point on the highway 
during a day of 24 hours. The accuracy of the determination of density of traffic 
is influenced by the distance between the survey stations. Exactness of method 
would require a density record for each point on the highway system where traffic 
varies. The cost involved in proportion to the relatively small gain in accuracy 
does not justify location of traffic observation points at close intervals. ‘The density 
cumputed for each station on the Vermont highway system is applied to the short 
sections of highway reasonably adjacent to each station on which there is but little 
variation in traffic. In discussions of the utilization of the highway system, where 
it is desired to discriminate between the use of the highway by vehicles and the vol- 
ume of traffic, the term vehicle-miles per mile is used in the former connection. Nu- 
merically, vehicle-miles per mile are equivalent to density of traffic. 

Daily refers to a day of 24 hours. : 

Average daily refers to an average day during the period of the survey (July 16 to 
October 15, 1926). 

Vehicle-mile is defined as the movement of a motor vehicle 1 mile. 

Average daily vehicle-miles on the highway system are calculated by multiply- 
ing the average daily density of traffic on each section of highway by the length of 
the section in miles and adding the products. 

Ton-mile is defined as the movement of a ton 1 mile. 

Net tonnage refers to the net weight of the motor truck cargo. 

Gross tonnage or gross load refers to the weight of the loaded motor truck, cargo 
and vehicle. 

Foreign traffic or vehicles refers to vehicles having other than Vermont license 
tags. Foreign vehicle-miles are calculated by applying the percentage of foreign 
vehicles at each station to the total vehicle-miles on the sections of highway adjacent 
to each station and adding to obtain the total foreign vehicle-miles. Similar pro- 
cedure is used in calculation of farm and city, business and nonbusiness, touring 
traffic, and trucking for hire. 


cent to the larger centers of population. The minimum 
traffic observed on the numbered routes was 33 vehicles; 
on the unnumbered roads several sections were ob- 
served which carried less than 10 vehicles perday. Of 
the town roads a considerable number of roads ob- 
served carry less than 5 vehicles per day, and very few 
were observed to carry over 100 vehicles per day. The 
comparatively small mileage of town roads carrying 
over 100 vehicles per day is found in the immediate 
vicinity of villages. There is a considerable mileage of 
town roads which, although officially public roads, are 
unopened and carry no traffic. 

In the complete report the State is divided into six 
traffic sections which are somewhat comparable with 
the distribution of population and industry, and the 
traffic is analyzed on the various classes of highways in 
each of these sections. 


TABLE 1.—Mileage of Federal-aid and numbered State-aid routes, 
by traffic classes—1926 


. Numbered State- 
Federal-aid routes | Bidinadtes 





Traffic class (vehicles per day) 
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FOREIGN TRAFFIC INCREASES COST OF HIGHWAY SERVICE 


Foreign traffic, i. e., traffic of vehicles registered 
in other States, forms an important part of the total 
traffic on Vermont highways. The State is traversed 
by the main routes of tourist traffic between southern 
New England and Canada and between New York 
and the White Mountains and Maine coast resorts, and 
is in itself an important recreational area. 

During the period of the survey, motor vehicles of 
foreign registration made up 35.6 per cent of the total 
traffic on the Federal-aid and numbered State-aid 
highways. Of the total passenger-car traffic, 36.6 per 
cent was of foreign registration, and the corresponding 
percentage for truck traffic was 9.6 per cent. 





Route U.S. 5 near HarTLuAnD. THE RoapD Is SuR- 


FACED WITH GRAVEL. NOTE THE STANDARD CAU- 


TION SIGN 


Foreign-truck traffic is small in volume, and largely 
limited to the areas adjacent to the State boundaries. 
In capacity and loading the foreign-truck traffic is 
similar to Vermont truck traffic. 

Of the 1,043 miles of Federal-aid highways, 114 miles 
carried foreign passenger-car traffic in excess of 500 
vehicles daily, 513 miles carried between 200 and 500 for- 
eign vehicles, and 416 miles less than 200 foreign vehicles. 

Route U. S. 7, from the Massachusetts line near 
Pownal to the Canadian border near Highgate Springs, 
carried the greatest volume of foreign passenger-car 
traffic, such traffic being 43.3 per cent of the total 
passenger-car traffic on the route. The large volume 
of foreign traffic on Vermont highways adds consider- 
ably to the cost of providing highway service on the 
main routes of travel. This volume of foreign traffic, 
in addition to local Vermont traffic, results in increased 
maintenance costs on present improvements, which are 
loaded beyond their economic capacity, and makes 
necessary earlier improvement or reconstruction of 
these routes by the construction of surfaces superior 
to gravel. The present contribution of foreign traffic 
to Vermont highway revenue is limited very largely to 
that derived from the taxation of gasoline sold to 
operators of foreign cars and it is doubtful if this 
revenue is at all commensurate with the increased cost 
of providing highway service caused by foreign traffic. 


TRUCKING IMPORTANT eee On et ae SECTIONS OF THROUGH 
OUT 


Except on a comparatively small part of the highway 
mileage, motor-truck traffic on the highways of the 
State is a minor part of total motor-vehicle traffic. 
The construction of surfaces to carry passenger cars 
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MOTOR TRUCKS PER DAY 


Fig. 2.—CLASSIFICATION OF FEDERAL-AID Roap MILEAGE 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF Motor Trucks CARRIED 


will in the majority of cases be adequate for such motor- 
truck traffic as there is. There are, however, major- 
traffic routes, particularly those near the larger cities 
and villages, on which the density of truck traffic is 
sufficiently great to require special consideration in 
highway planning. 

There is a large mileage of road that carries less than 
50 trucks a day, even on the Federal-aid system, as 
shown by Figure 2. Of the 1,043 miles of the latter 
system, only 241 carry 50 or more trucks a day; and of 
the 925 miles of numbered State-aid routes, only 48 
miles carry truck traffic of that density. 

Approximately 35 per cent of the mileage of the 
Federal-aid and numbered State-aid highways carried 
less than 20 trucks per day, and 85.3 per cent less than 
50 trucks. On 13.6 per cent of the mileage there was 
a density of from 50 to 99 trucks, and on 1.1 per cent 
100 or more trucks per day. 

No one route stands out as a main trucking route. 
There are short sections on practically every important 
highway route which carry a considerable number of 
trucks. These sections are distributed throughout the 
State. The longest is on Route U.S. 2 from Burlington 
to East Barre, a distance of 37.9 miles, on which motor- 
truck traffic varied from 60 to 161 trucks at various 
points. 

Practically all of the important trucking routes in 
the State are included in the Federal-aid system; and 
of the Federal-aid mileage carrying 50 or more trucks 
per day, approximately two-thirds is on the United 
States routes. 
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CAPACITY AND LOADING OF TRUCKS ANALYZED 


The provision of highway facilities for motor-truck 
traffic in Vermont involves varied problems according to 
the capacity and weight of trucks as well as the density 
of the traffic. On roads where few or no trucks of 2 
tons or larger capacity were found, highway planning 
need make no other provision than that required for 
passenger-car traffic. Trucks of less than 2 tons 
capacity, 97 per cent of which are equipped with pneu- 
matic tires on their rear wheels, have much the same 
effect upon highway surfaces as passenger cars. 

Where trucks of 2 tons or greater capacity occur in 
appreciable numbers they must be given consideration 
in highway planning. These trucks carry considerably 
heavier loads than passenger cars and approximately 
53 per cent of them are equipped with other than 
pneumatic tires on the rear axle. 

Figure 3 shows the distribution by capacity groups 
of loaded motor trucks observed on the highways of 
the State. 
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CAPACITY GROUP- TONS 
Fig. 3.—Distrisution or Loapep Mortror Trucks BY 
CAPACITY CLASSES 


4 The rear axle of a truck delivers a greater impact to the road surface because it 
carries, on an average in Vermont, 69 per cent of the total gross load. 
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Motor trucks of 2 to 21% tons capacity were approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the observed trucks, those of less 
than 2 tons capacity 77.4 per cent, those of 3 to 4 tons 
capacity comprised only 3.8 per cent, while those of 
5 tons or greater capacity, being only 0.4 per cent of 
the total number of trucks observed, were a negligible 
part of the total truck traffic. 





An ATTRACTIVE VISTA ON THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 


Roap. Tue Roap Has An OILED GRAVEL SURFACE 


As shown in Table 2, loaded trucks of less than 2 tons 
capacity carry an average cargo of 1,800 pounds and 
have an average gross load of 5,140 pounds. 


TABLE 2.—Average weight per loaded truck by capacity classes 





Average Average 
P Loaded ; 
Capacity class net weight gross 
wan trucks of cargo weight 

a = = = es = . bet} = 

Tons: Number | Pounds Pounds 
DOMiOuivgaeh eee tere Veen Oe bes oe oe eee 2, 523 1, 800 5, 140 
PRR Zi Oo eS OES Ea TR Ne Res LL 524 4, 920 12, 410 
PGR Oe ay Ee he De eee eee 5 112 5, 490 15, 100 
Bub Oel late eee etek ca oon a ae tee 4} 8, 200 | 20, 300 











That motor-truck traffic in Vermont is predominantly 
a movement of small trucks carrying light loads is fur- 
ther indicated by the fact that 72.8 per cent of the 
loaded trucks weigh less than 8,000 pounds gross and 
87.4 per cent less than 12,000 pounds gross. Only 3.9 
per cent weigh 16,000 or more pounds, as shown in 
Table 3. 
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TaBLEe 3.—Loaded trucks classified by gross weight 








| Average | Average 
net weight) gross 
of cargo | weight 


Gross weight Loaded trucks 





Thousand pounds: Number | Per cent | Pounds | Pounds 
869 27.5 | 630 








less than 2. See et aeeee s 3, 060 
AGO! 8 caerae ae ot eR ee 1, 481 45.3 | 2, 000 5, 640 
Sito 20S. Jee ee ee eee ee 463 14.6 | 3, 600 9, 580 
12: (0 16ee oes See oe ee ee 276 8.7 | 5, 680 13, 800 
IG ANndiOVeLse =e ese ee ee 124 3.9 9, 030 18, 280 

otal. “552 iss soak teste 3, 163 100.0} 2,450} 6,710 








Trucks of over 16,000 pounds gross weight carry an 
average cargo of 9,030 pounds and have an average 
gross weight of 18,280 pounds. 


Sa 





Tue River Roap BETWEEN FARLEY AND BRADFORD—A 
GRAVEL Roap ConstrRucTED WiTH FEDERAL AID 


Extensive use of trucks of 2 tons capacity or larger 
is limited to a relatively small mileage of the highways 
of the State. On Federal-aid highways, the principally 
traveled routes of the State, less than 10 trucks of 2 
tons or larger capacity are found on 68.4 per cent of the 
mileage as shown in Table 4. 


TaBiEe 4.—Mileage of Federal-aid and other numbered State-aid 
highways by density of traffic of 2-ton or larger trucks 











; : _ | Federal-aid high- | Other numbered 

Two-ton and larger trucks per day | ways State-aid highways 

Miles | Per cent Miles Per cent 
0:09 <a ae eee nd eee ere ne ata | 713 | 68. 4 839 90. 7 
1040-10 ste 2 ause, seen Mien ee 2 8 | 284} 27.2 59 6.4 
2) E029 ook ec an cae eee ee 36 | 3.4 21 2.3 
30. and: OVer: 20s eS een eer ee ee | 10 1.0 6 .6 
Totals ee eee ee 1,043 100. 0 925 100. 0 

| 











MOTOR-BUS AND MOTOR-TRUCK LINES ARE OF INCREASING 
IMPORTANCE 


Motor-bus traffic, although small in total volume, is 
important on certain of the Federal-aid and numbered 
State-aid routes, and on a few of the unnumbered 
State-aid roads. 

In 1926 there were 52 companies or individuals 
licensed by the public service commission, engaged in 
intrastate and interstate bus transportation, operating 
on regular schedules over approximately 671 miles of 
Federal-aid roads, 168 miles of numbered State-aid and 
62 miles of unnumbered State-aid routes. 

On portions of several of the main routes two or 
more bus lines operate, some being through lines and 
others serving the local communities. Burlington, 
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Rutland, Montpelier, and White River Junction are 
the principal termini of motor-bus transportation lines. 

The busses observed varied in capacity from 5 to 38 
passengers each; approximately one-third had a capac- 
ity of less than 10, and one-half a capacity of 20 or 
more passengers. 

Busses of small passenger capacity are similar to the 
ordinary passenger automobile and require no special 
consideration, but the large-capacity bus traveling at 
high speed may, when present in large numbers, 
require special consideration both as to width of sur- 
face and design of pavement. 

In 1926 there were 16 licensed trucking concerns 
operating over fixed routes and on regular schedules. 
These routes covered approximately 346 miles of 
Federal-aid routes, 74 miles of numbered State-aid 
routes, and 17 miles of unnumbered State-aid roads. 

The capacities of trucks engaged in this form of 
common-carrier transportation varied from 1 to 24% 
tons. 

While the tonnage hauled by companies operating 
for hire is small compared to the tonnage of the total 
truck traffic, it is of growing importance in those sec- 
tions which have inadequate railroad transportation. 


SURVEY SHOWS EXTENT OF HIGHWAY USE 


During the period of the survey, motor-vehicle 
traffic on the highways of the State, of which there are 
14,582 miles, was approximately 139,472,000 vehicle- 
miles, an average of 1,516,000 vehicle-miles per day. 
The distribution of this traffic by classes of highway— 
Federal-aid, other numbered State-aid routes, un- 
numbered State-aid routes, and town roads—is shown 
in Table 5. 


TasBLE 5—Motor vehicle utilization and mileage of Vermont 
highways by systems 

















High A dail Pane 
; ighway verage daily aily 
Highway system mileage vehicle-mileage | density 
| of traftic 
R a2 1 Tae = is 
Per | Vehicle | Per 
Miles cent miles | cent 
Federal-aid system_--------------- “| 1, 043 7.2 732,000 | 48.3 | 702 
Numbered State-aid routes !____._- 925 6.3 271, 000 | 17.9 | 293 
Unnumbered State-aid routes-_-__-_- 2, 494 ileal 318, 000 21.0 128 
Pow TOAdS aan eeane es ee 10, 120 69.4 195,000 | 12.8 19 
OCA Stes eee eee eee 14, 582 100. 0 1,,516;,000'| 100) 00 aaae ee 

















1 Numbered State-aid routes other than Federal-aid routes. The numbered State- 
aid routes in 1926 included the Federal-aid system of 1,043 miles, and other numbered 
routes, 925 miles, a total of 1,968 miles. 


The Federal-aid highway system, 7 per cent of the 
certified highway mileage and 7.2 per cent of the 
mileage of traveled public roads, carried approximately 
one-half of the total traffic on all roads of the State. 
The present numbered routes, 13.5 per cent of the 
highway mileage, which includes the Federal-aid 
system, carried two-thirds of the total traffic. Town 
roads, 69.4 per cent of the total highway mileage, 
carried only 12.8 per cent of the traffic. 

The routes selected for uniform numbering by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials; in- 
cluding U. S. 2, U. S. 4, U.S. 5, and U.S. 7 are the 
most important through traffic routes in the State. 
These routes, aggregating 525 miles in length, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the Federal-aid system, carry 
approximately 60 per cent of the traffic on the system. 


a 
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The primary Federal-aid routes, 446 miles, three- 
sevenths of the Federal-aid system, carry 53 per cent 
of the traffic on the system. 


COMPOSITION OF TRAFFIC DISCUSSED 


The comparative use of the highways of the State by 
vehicles of Vermont and foreign registration, by city 
and farm-owned vehicles, and by various other types of 
vehicles can be expressed accurately in vehicle-miles.® 

The total passenger-car use of the Federal-aid and 
numbered State-aid roads on an average day, during 
the transportation survey, was 940,600 passenger-car- 
miles. The distribution of this traffic according to 
registration, ownership, type of trip, and type of usage 
of cars is shown in Table 6. 
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TABLE 6.—Composition of passenger car traffic on the Federal-aid 
and numbered State-aid roads 








~ ey Percentage 
Daily oe 
Type of passenger car traffic passenger- ere 
| car-miles WESIBL Sal 
car-miles 
State of registration: 
WISETO ee seme 2 oe ees Sl eee ee 596, 300 63. 4 
Foreign.___- Chase See ene 2 eam <n te SE ERR 344, 300 36. 6 
Place of ownership: 
OU ates ee os Sut aoe tec ee a ere 845, 600 | 89.9 
Haris 5 pees ces Ne, eee d 95, 000 10.1 
Type of trip: 
Touring - Pepe a eee ad oc eee eee ee eae 134, 500 14.3 
INONUCOUTLMN Gee . 2. ace oe ne eee 806, 100 85.7 
Type of usage: | 
BUSIFCSS Seen oat o Jon eo. | a ee eee ee 317, 000 33. 7 
IBC Ae a . Siete Slee 623, 600 | 66.3 
ATE Y OSes ne 2 Se See DS eR ee eee 100. 0 


940, 600 








Foreign traffic amounts to 344,300 passenger-car- 
miles per day, or 36.6 per cent of the total passenger- 
car mileage. 

The traffic of farm-owned passenger cars comprises 
10.1 per cent and of city-owned passenger cars, 89.9 
per cent of the total passenger-car traffic on the 
Federal-aid and numbered State-aid routes. 

The volume of farm-owned passenger-car_ traflic 
varies with the agricultural development of the area 
served by the routes but is more nearly uniform on all 
routes than is the case with city-owned traffic. On 
heavy-traffic routes farm-owned traffic forms a very 
small part of the total. On light-traffic routes off the 
main routes of travel and not adjacent to centers of 





5 The various types of traffic are defined as follows: 

State of registration: Vermont includes all motor vehicles registered in Vermont; 
foreign includes al! motor vehicles not registered in Vermont. 

Place of ownership: Farm includes all motor vehicles owned by persons residing 
on farms; city includes all motor vehicles owned by persons residing in cities, villages, 
or urban areas. 

Type of usage: Business indicates that the car on the trip recorded was being used 
for business purposes; pleasure indicates that the car on the trip recorded was being 
used for pleasure or recreational purposes. 

Type of trip: Touring includes all trips of more than one day’s duration taken 
primarily for recreation; nontowring includes all other trips. 

Type of trucking: For hire includes all trucks engaged in hauling commodities 
either on a contract or tariff basis. 





Stanparp U. 8. Route Marker on U.S. Routs No. 5, Near HAarTLanp 


population, farm-owned traffic forms a much larger 
part of total traffic. 

‘The importance of long-distance touring traffic on 
Vermont highways is indicated by the fact that 14.3 
per cent of the total passenger-car traffic, measured in 
vehicle-miles, is made up of touring trips. This traffic 
is largely of foreign registration and limited to the 
main through routes and routes leading to points of 
historic or scenic interest. 

Approximately two-thirds of the passenger-car 
traffic, measured in vehicle-miles, on the Federal-aid 
and other numbered State-aid routes is made up of 
cars used for pleasure or recreational purposes. This 
traffic is limited largely to the main routes of travel, 
the scenic routes, and routes in the summer-resort 
areas. 

The distribution by length of trip, as shown in 
Table 7, is based on the entire trip from point of origin 
to point of destination, which—particularly for long- 
distance traffic—includes a considerable mileage on 
highways of adjacent States. The average total trip 
mileage and trip mileage on highways of Vermont for 
each type of passenger car traffic are shown in Table 8. 
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TABLE 7.—Distribution of passenger-car traffic by length of trip} 








Type of passenger-car traffic 





























Length of trip | | | | Non 
ie Ver- | For- ; Tour- | ~ | Busi- | Pleas- 
| Total mont | eign City fete ing yer ness | ure 
| | | | | | 
= ee es ie irae | | 
Miles Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per | Per 
cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent 
Less than 10____- 29.8 42.0 10.8 28.1 | 75.6 0.0 36.3 | 43.0 23.0 
10 to 19 16.1} 21.9 6.9 16s 1570. 0.0; 19.6 21.6 13.3 
20 tO 29-35. coe Gi: OM ook, 4.1 TOMO ve 0.0 8.4 7.9 6.4 
SLUR Kole} eee URNS aby th 3.1 BR I, we 0.0 6.1 5.0 5.0 
AQ LO 49: 4 ee 3.8 4.5 oOTale Sao 1.0. 0.0 4.6 3.8 3.8 
10'to 69... | rey tee @ 2.0 | 25110001) 4a 28 |) LT laeae 
G0ILG: 69a as | 120 )e Oe 1.6 1.9 0.3 Ono ae me 2.;2 21 1.8 
(AUR rot tt eke ani 1.8 1.8 1.8 1.8 0.7 a Te ed ea RE) 1.6 1.8 
80; to:S0 wey s- ss | 1.5 | LES ieee. TaoM 0.0 1.0 V6 1.3 1.6 
90' to. 99.222 a 2222), 4 Vi 2 dati LS 0.0 0.8 1.5 0.9 lee 
100'60:149:% 22. 5.3 3.6 8.1 5. 5 1.0 4.2" 6.6 4.6 | 5.7 
15000 190-2 S. 4.0 USC a) be Seeded 4.1 0.0 6.4 3.5 2.4 4.8 
200 to 299_-.-----| 8.4 | diggede i> sakes) 8.8 0.0 27.6 4.3 2.8 11.3 
300 and over_-._-| 11.7} 1.0} 28.5 12.2 0.0 b820g 126 SES Tl sabres 0) 
Totaleewes | 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
| | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 Based upon a total of 8,262 cars. 


TABLE 8.—Average mileage per trip and average passengers per car 
for various types of passenger-car traffic 

















Average mileage | 
per trip ! Average 
2 a _| number 
Type of traffic | of pas- 
imenOn sengers 
Total | Vermont} per car 
highways 
State of registration: | 
Vernon bie >) Stee a ee 2. eee 31 24 | FF 
Foreign _ 2-3 <2 staan ee) Jee 199 75 3.0 
Place of ownership: | | 
MtVusdcou ek eee ee eee. | Aare 102 | 46 2.8 
Warm. 37) Ah eee see Oke. eee 12 | 11 2.4 
Type of trip: | 
OUTING Tos, << ee heer eee ee ee 348 | 118 | 3.3 
Nontouring 7.2 2 eee eee an, - eee 47 | 30 2.7 
Type of usage: | 
Business 220s. eames renee ines ope SP Rana | 38 25 1.9 
Pleasure: L232 eee a ee eee eee ea 3.2 


123 52 
} | 





1 Averages shown are the arithmetic mean of the trip-mileage of cars observed. 
This average is influenced greatly by exceptionally long trips, but provides a reliable 
basis of comparing the various types of traffic. 


Average daily motor-truck use of the Federal-aid 
and other State-aid highways during the period of the 
survey was 62,400 vehicle-miles. The distribution 
of this traffic by place of registration, ownership, and 
type of trucking is shown in Table 9. 


TaBLEeE 9.—Composition of motor-truck traffic on the Federal-aid 
and numbered State-aid roads 

















Per cent 
| Average | ‘of total 
Type of truck traffic Cate daily 
| miles truck- 
. miles 
State of registration: 
Vermont = 2.2 ee 56, 400 90. 4 
Woreien 5 2 see Sete a... ae ee eee 6, 000 9.6 
Type of trucking: 
Hor hires eee 13, 900 22.2 
Other than for hire__ 48, 500 77.8 
Place of ownership: 
iby oa eae ee see tee eee. .. - ee 50, 600 81.1 
Aifnenanye eee 11, 800 18.9 
Total__ 62, 400 100. 0 


The proportionate use of highways in the State by 
trucks of foreign registration is considerably less than 
the use by foreign passenger cars. As shown in Table 
9 only 9.6 per cent of the total motor-truck miles is 
produced by foreign trucks. 
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Foreign trucks operate primarily upon the prin- 
cipally traveled routes near the State boundaries. 
Used household furniture, fresh fruits, groceries, gaso- 
line, and bakery goods are the principal commodities 
hauled by them. 

Little difference was found in the average net cargo 
hauled by Vermont and foreign trucks, that of the 
former being 2,460 pounds and of the latter 2,360 
pounds. 

The use of the Federal-aid and numbered State-aid 
roads by trucks for hire totals 13,900 truck-miles per 
day, or 22.2 per cent of the total truck use of these 
highways. These trucks are engaged principally in 
the hauling of clay, gravel, sand, stone, milk, lumber, 
used household furniture, and general freight. Approx- 
imately 70 per cent of the trucks operating for hire 
are engaged in the transportation of these commodities. 
The average net cargo of trucks operated for hire is 
3,300 pounds as compared with 2,240 pounds for other 
trucks. 

City-owned trucks comprise 81.1 per cent of the 
motor-truck use of the same systems as shown in Table 
9. The loads carried by city-owned trucks are con- 
siderably greater than those hauled by farm-owned 
trucks. The average net cargo hauled by city trucks 
is 2,710 pounds as compared with 1,270 pounds for 
farm-owned trucks. This small cargo hauled by farm- 
owned trucks and a correspondingly low gross weight 
indicate that the use of the highways of the State by 
farm-owned trucks is mainly by small-capacity trucks, 
hauling light loads. 

That motor-truck traffic is primarily a local and 
short-haul movement is shown by Table 10. Of the 
loaded trucks observed on the principal highways of 
the State, 45.2 per cent were traveling less than 10 
miles per trip and 78.4 per cent less than 30 miles. 
Of the net tonnage of commodities transported 42.7 
per cent was being hauled less than 10 miles and 78 
per cent less than 30 miles. Only 7.8 per cent of the 
net tonnage hauled by loaded trucks was transported 
60 miles or more. 


TaBLE 10.—Distribution of motor-truck traffic by length of trip } 








. Motor | Net cargo 

Length of trip trucks | tonnage 

== Sa 

Miles: Per cent | Per cent 
Less: than: 100255 2. sae ee: .. eee ween ee er ae eee 45.2 42.7 
LOtOs10 Se eA ee se Ke ee eee ee ee ee oe 22.9 25.8 
20'T0 20's SA eee ee -. . - ee ee ee ee ee | 10.3 9.5 
SOTO BO Re aa re See oe . eee ee ee eee 6.3 6.4 
0 t0-40M Sah se eas _ as ee es | 5.0 5.0 
50'tO 50, Pace eee ceri) _ Ae iat oe Wen eae 2.8 2.8 
BO TOGO eter eee Sen ac... Cs eee ree ee ee 1.3 1.3 
10 CO 79 S.2 Sere eee. ee ee es eee eee 1.0 lina 
80 L080 Fat ha 8 Seite 1, Waa. Seer Be Se eens aeentie .8 .7 
00 T0008. = 25s eee eee... ee eee eee .6 .6 
LOO amrdo Verges tae SS 2. _ Ae ee ee ee 3.8 4.1 
otalyss 228 3:8 eae. Be ee eee 100. 0 100. 0 














1 Based upon 3,163 loaded trucks. 


The distribution by lengths of trip, as shown in 
Table 10, is based on the total trip from point of 
origin to point of destination, which—particularly for 
the longer trips—includes the mileage traveled on 
highways of adjacent States. The average total trip 
mileage, the trip mileage on the highways of Vermont, 
the average net cargo weight and the average gross 
weight per truck for each type of truck traffic are 
shown in Table 11. 
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TABLE 11.—Average mileage per trip and average weight per truck 
for various types of motor-truck traffic 














Average mileage ‘ 
per trip Average Weight 
Type of truck traffic 
On Ver=| wot — | 
Total mont eee Gross 
highways) C&S 
State of registration: Pounds | Pounds 
WENO NG Er oe) ne Sea naw oa ect pace 19 16 2, 460 6, 660 
MOTOS ee eeean a eteen sss 59 30 2, 360 7, 260 
Type of trucking: 
Or hiro mers toe on. eke 24 18 3, 300 8, 040 
Other than for hires22) 2.2. 23 18 2, 240 6, 380 
Place of ownership: 
it 26 20 2,710 7, 200 
12 inl 1, 270 4, 440 














1 Averages shown are the arithmetic mean of trip mileage of trucks observed. 
This average is influenced by the relatively small number of long trips but provides 
a reliable basis of comparing the various types of traffic. 


FUTURE TRAFFIC FORECAST 


Since no adequate historical series of traffic records 
are available in Vermont it is impossible to make a 
forecast based directly upon past trends. In States 
where historical series of traffic records are available 
highway traffic and motor-vehicle registration have 
been found to increase at equal rates. A comparison 
of highway traffic and motor-vehicle registration in 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin is shown in Figure 4. 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 
MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION 


NOTE: SINCE THE MAGNITUDES INVOLVED IN THE 
DATA VARY GREATLY, THEY HAVE BEEN PLOTTED 
ON LOGARITHMIC SCALES. THE RESULTING 
CURVES HAVE BEEN MOVED VERTICALLY 

TO PERMIT EASY COMPARISON OF THE 

RATES OF INCREASE OF TRAFFIC 

ANDO REGISTRATION IN THE 

SEVERAL STATES. 
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Fig. 4.—Trenps or Higuway TraAFrric AND Moror VEHICLE 
REGISTRATION IN MassacHusETTs, MaryLAanp, MaAtIne, 
WISCONSIN, AND MICHIGAN 


Vermont varies from these States with respect to 
traffic growth principally in the volume of foreign 
traffic on the more important highways and in the 
rate of population increase. ‘The proportion of foreign 
traffic on Vermont highways was recorded at 33 points 
during a traffic count conducted by the State highway 
department in August, 1924. At 32 of these points, 
which were similar in location to stations of the 1926 
survey, it was found that 38.1 per cent of the cars were 
of foreign registration. At the 32 similarly located 
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stations during the 1926 survey it was found that 38.6 
per cent of the traffic was foreign. In New Hampshire, 
which also has a large volume of foreign traffic, traffic 
counts obtained in 1918, 1922, and 1926 indicate that 
foreign traffic at corresponding points was 41 per cent 
of the total in 1918; 40 per cent in 1922; and 48 per 
cent in 1926. 

These data indicate that foreign traffic in these States 
is increasing slightly more rapidly than local traffic and 
that a forecast of total traffic on Vermont highways 
based on motor-vehicle registration in the State would 
be conservative, but for a short period of years would 
represent total traffic with reasonable accuracy. 





A Brtuminous MacapAm Roap Ngrar ApDISON 


Motor-vehicle registration can be predicted on the 
basis of exact records available since 1913. The in- 
crease in motor-vehicle registration is a function of two 
variables (1) increase in population and (2) the increase 
in ownership and use of motor vehicles in proportion to 
population, measured by the number of persons per 
motor vehicle. 

Population, motor-vehicle registration, and persons 
per car from 1913 to 1926 and extended to 1936 are 
shown in Table 12. 

The persons per car for each year from 1913 to 
1925 and the extension of the trend to 1936 are shown 
in Figure 5. 

The trend of motor-vehicle registration in Vermont 
from 1913 to 1926, inclusive, indicates an increase in 
registration of 39.8 per cent between 1926 and 1931, 
and of 24.5 per cent between 1931 and 1936, or an 
increase of 74 per cent for the 10-year period from 
1926 to 1936.6 Assuming a uniform rate of increase 
in traffic and motor-vehicle registration, traffic may be 
expected to increase in the same ratio as the regis- 
tration. 

This rate of increase in highway traffic will apply 
for the State as a whole. Traffic originating in the 
areas of the State which are rapidly increasing or de- 





6 Based on actual registration in 1926, which is the measure of traffic for this year 
and estimated registration in 1931 and 1936. 
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TABLE 12.—Comparison of population and the number of motor 
vehicles in the State of Vermont 




















Registration of motor | 
| Popula- vehicles (hundreds) Persons per car 
Year tion ! ee = 
(hundreds) | 

| Actual | Estimated | Actual | Estimated 
8, 548 59 62 60. 0 57.6 
3, 544 85 | 85 41.8 41.6 
8, 541 115 | 114 30.8 OL. 
3, 537 157 | 149 22.6 23.8 
3, 533 216 188 16.3 18.8 
3, 530 226 233 15.6 15.1 
3, 526 268 | 284 13.2 12.4 
3, 524 316 339 ileal 10. 4 
3, 524 373 397 9. 46 8. 87 
3, 524 439 | 459 8. 03 7.68 
3, 524 528 | §23 6. 68 6. 74 
3, 524 612 589 5.76 5. 99 
3, 524 696 655 5. 07 5.38 
3, 524 741 722 | 4.76 4.88 
pa tafe Oy (ean OO alse tae oe 4.47 
Coy ee S535 eerie ass | 4.13 
3r624)1c-. Sees Ty Nee eared | 3. 85 
Dy O249 ns 2a eee OF 7m | Eeeee 3. 61 
Oy) 024 ic. -saeeeee T 036g (a2 see aoe 3. 40 
B 024s. - eee 1290 eee ee oe eee OATe 

| 











1 Population as of July 1, each year. For the years 1913 to 1923, inclusive, the popu- 
lations given are Bureau of Census estimates. Those for the years 1924 to 1936, in- 
clusive, are extensions by the method used by the Bureau of the Census. 


creasing in population will increase more or less rapidly 
than the average. Such areas, however, are small and, 
considering the volume of traffic on the principal high- 
ways which originates outside of the immediate local 
areas, the application of a uniform rate of traffic in- 
crease to the entire State is justified.’ 

The expected traffic in 1931 was obtained by apply- 
ing the rates of motor-vehicle registration and traffic 
increase to the 1926 traffic at each survey station. 
The resulting forecast of traffic at each station is shown 
in the full report. 


ROUTES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PRESENT AND FUTURE TRAFFIC 


To provide a basis for the establishment of a balanced 
program of highway improvement to meet traffic needs 
in Vermont a traffic classification of Vermont high- 





7 The validity of this assumption is substantiated by an analysis of registration 
increase by towns in New Hampshire for the years 1922 to 1925, inclusive. Not- 
withstanding variations in population density, population trends and present per- 
ant) per car, the rate of decrease in persons per car in the different areas was very 
uniform. 
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ways has been established on the basis of the principal 
traffic data, which are (1) total present motor-vehicle 
traffic and estimated traffic in 1931 and 1936, (2) 
total truck traffic, and (3) traffic of large-capacity 
trucks. The highways are classified in three groups, 
designated as major, medium, and minor traffic routes 
or sections of routes, according to their average daily 
present and estimated future traffic. 

These classes and the traffic limits of each class are 
summarized in Table 138: 


TaBLE 13.—Traffic classification of Vermont highways and traffic 
limits for each class for 1926 and estimated for 1931 and 1936 





Average daily motor vehicles 





Traffic classification ! 











1926 1931 1936 

Vici Or yee Stare ee ea 1,500 oriowere cea), 000! 0r Overs == see | 1,500 or over. 
INNO eS NC eee 800 tomysO0 sees eee } 1,500/or overoees oe | 1,500 or over. 
WSCIUne Ue eee eee ee 800 to) 1750022252 5-2 800\ ton; 5002s eae== 1,500 or over. 
IEC CLL ees re ee eee 800 To Dsb500E= == ose 800 to 1,500___--__- | 800 to 1,500. 
ins Qeyelybioat Blak Sone oe ee | Less than 800--.-.| 800 to 1,500_----__- | 800 to 1,500. 
Whim OF it eens Ee ee Less than 800___--| Less than 800___-_| 800 to 1,500. 

eee Less than 800_____. Less than 800 





AN ATS1TO Te 2) ee eee Less than 800 





1 The traffic classifications for 1931 and 1936 are based on average traffic in 1926. 


The above traffic limits are based primarily upon 
experience and present practices in Vermont. The 
upper limit of the minor group is higher than that 
commonly accepted in many States, but is in accord- 
ance with Vermont traffic conditions, particularly 
the very limited use of trucks of over 21% tons capacity, 
and the resulting absence of heavy wheel loads, the 
fact that observed traffic represents traffic during the 
period of greatest traffic density, and the serviceable . 
type of gravel available for construction of gravel 
roads in Vermont. The more important routes 
included in the minor classification, and classified as 
requiring gravel surfaces, should be surface treated. 

All highways upon which the traffic was observed 
are classified, including the entire Federal-aid system, 
practically all of the other numbered State-aid routes 
and approximately one-tenth of the unnumbered 

(Continued on p. 229) 
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RELATION BETWEEN SODIUM SULPHATE SOUNDNESS 


TEST AND ABSORPTION 


OF SEDIMENTARY ROCK 


By the Division of Tests, United States Bureau of Public Roads, Reported by D. O. WOOLF, Jr., Materials Engineer 


OR a number of years past an accelerated sodium 
F sulphate soundness test has been used to indicate 
the resistance of sedimentary rock to repeated 
frost action. This test was apparently first proposed 
by M. Brard, and is described in Annales de Chemie et 
de Physique (1828). It has recently been tentatively 
accepted by the American Association of State High- 
way Officials as a standard test. 

The test consists of alternately immersing the test 
sample of rock in a saturated solution of sodium sul- 
phate for 20 hours and drying it at 100° C. for four hours. 
This operation is repeated five times and then the sam- 
ple is examined as to appearance and the rock classified 
as sound or unsound. Samples which crack, check, or 
disintegrate are considered as unsound and of ques- 
tionable suitability for use in concrete which is exposed 
to frost action. 

Several attempts have been made to correlate the 
accelerated sodium sulphate soundness test of rock 
with the results of other tests which are usually made 








Fig. 1—A Limestone SAMPLE BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
SounDNEssS Test. THE RECTANGULAR APPEARANCE Is 
BECAUSE SAWED MATERIAL WAS SUBMITTED FOR TESTING 
AND Is Not CHARACTERISTIC OF SAMPLES PREPARED FOR 
TESTING 





BEFORE AND AFTER 


SAMPLE 
TESTING 


Fig. 2—A LIMESTONE 


to determine the quality of the material. These com- 
parisons have usually shown negative results, i. e., 
there is no apparent relationship between the results of 
the soundness test and any of the standard tests. 
Considering, however, that failure in the accelerated 
soundness test may be caused through crystal growth 
in the interior of a rock specimen, it is believed that 
there must be some relation between the soundness 
test and a test of the porosity of the material. This 
latter property is usually determined by an absorption 
test, the test result expressing the amount of absorbed 
water in terms of percentage of the dry weight of the 
solid rock. 

For the last three years the Bureau of Public Roads 
has been making the accelerated soundness test on all 
rock samples of sedimentary origin as well as marble 
which have been submitted for test to determine their 
suitability for use in concrete, and the tests reported 
in this paper include the great majority made on such 
rock. One hundred and fifty of these rocks have also 
been tested for absorption. The results of these tests 
are shown in Table 1, and, although they do not 
establish a definite relation between percentage of 
absorption and unsoundness as determined by the 
sodium sulphate test, they do indicate that rocks having 
a certain percentage of absorption will in the greater 
number of cases prove to be unsound. It is believed 
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Fig. 3.—TuHreE SaAmMpLes Wuicu Have CoMrpLeteLy Dis- 
INTEGRATED IN THE SOUNDNESS TEST AND ONE SHOWING 


PARALLEL Parting. ALL or THESE SAMPLES Hap Morr 
Tuan 4 Per Cent ABSORPTION 


that the samples shown in Table 1 include all types 
and qualities of sedimentary rock which are used 
as coarse ageregate in concrete, and the range in test 
values, as will be noted, is quite extensive, the absorp- 
tion ranging to above 6.5 per cent. Results of the 
standard Deval abrasion test are not shown but they 
varied from a minimum of 2.3 per cent to a maximum 
of 26.2 per cent. The geographical distribution of the 
samples is shown in Table 2. 

Figures 1 to 3 show typical examples of failure in the 
accelerated soundness test. Figures 1 and 2 show 
samples of unsound rock before and after the test. 
Figure 3 shows three completely disintegrated samples 
and one in which parallel parting is excellently marked. 
These samples (fig. 3) had very high absorptions, all of 
them being greater than 4 per cent. 

Figure 4 shows the proportion of sound and unsound 
samples grouped according to percentages of absorp- 
tion. Each group covers a range of 0.5 per cent, the 
first group including all values up to 0.5 per cent, the 
second from 0.51 to 1, etc. Figure 5 shows the number 
of samples having percentages of absorption equal to or 
greater than 0, 1, 2, 3, etc., and the percentage of all 
such groups shown to be unsound by the soundness 
test. 

It will be noticed that of all the samples tested, 4% 
per cent were unsound. Of all samples tested which 
had an absorption of 2 per cent or more, 82 per cent 
were unsound. All samples with an absorption of 4 
per cent or more were unsound. On the basis of the 
eroup of samples reported in this paper, the probabili- 
ties, therefore, are that two out of every five samples 
of sedimentary rock are unsound as determined by the 
sodium sulphate test. 

Although the accelerated sodium sulphate sound- 
ness test is used to indicate the possibility of failure 
through frost action, it does not follow that failure 
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Fria. 4.—PROPORTION OF SOUND AND UNSOUND SAMPLES GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE OF ABSORPTION 


NO. OF PER GENT OF UNSOUND SAMPLES IN THE GROUPS 
SAMPLES 


IN GROUP 


MIN. ABSORPTION OF 
SAMPLES IN 
GROUP-PERCENT °% 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 390 100 
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Fig. 5.—PRoporRTION oF UNSOUNDNESS IN GROUPS OF SAMPLES 
Havina Various Minimum PERCENTAGES OF ABSORPTION 


from freezing and thawing is always associated with 
unsoundness as indicated by the test. Many rocks 
which are seriously affected by the accelerated sound- 
ness test have been successfully used in concrete pave- 
ments and structures exposed to frost action for years. 

The durability of concrete in which unsound rock 
was used may result from the quality of the concrete 
and in spite of the quality of the aggregates. A 
thoroughly water-tight concrete would certainly delay 
and possibly entirely prevent disintegration by frost 
action of an unsound rock used as the coarse aggregate. 
It is apparent that for durable concrete not only the 
soundness of the ingredient materials should be con- 
sidered, but also the character of the concrete itself. 
A discussion of the soundness of concrete is not within 
the scope of this paper; but as the character of concrete 
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is variable and subject to many conditions which may 
affect the quality, every effort should be made to con- 
trol these factors. For this reason, the use of aggre- 
gates of unquestioned durability or soundness is im- 
portant. In this connection, the accelerated sodium 
sulphate soundness test is of value in indicating 
questionable aggregates. Samples which show un- 
favorable results with this test should be further 
investigated by inspection of exposed ledges or faces 
of the stone at the quarry, or of concrete made of the 
rock, if it has been previously used, before a final 
decision is made. 

The high percentage of possible failure indicated 
above shows that great care should be exercised in the 
selection of sedimentary rock for use in concrete. 

These results seem to indicate that, when time is 
limited, some idea of the relative behavior in the sodium 
sulphate soundness test of several otherwise compar- 
able materials may be obtained from the absorption 
test, the highest values indicating the greatest proba- 
bilities of failure in the other test. 


TaBLE 1.—Results of soundness test and absorption test grouped 
by kinds of rock and arranged in order of the percentage of 
absorption 














Sam- Absorp- 
ple Location Name Soundness test tion per 
No | cent 

Tp New.Y Orkss-c2—--- | 0. 02 

20) Miaryland. 22 =-2e S . 03 

SiINOW.. OF K-22 eee ‘= . 04 

4 | South Dakota-_---_|-----do . 05 

Ovonk CNNESSOO ese eee ate ES = . 07 

ObieViarvign dase weer eo . 09 

Sa OX AS cee oe oe eres Ste a asl 

Sasa ra Qoyee eae) SoUe y! Te eS | ee .14 

9 ) West Virginia____- ----- .14 
10 | Pennsylvania_---__-|.---- meD 
TABIWINO WAY Orks. sete ole . 16 
pint pope (ate a 29 ee See | ee Se ail teh 
ise O Kia homae oes sen BL 
LemIN@ Wi Y OLE = seectoe t=. .18 
Ul eee GOs Seve ee sees . 30 
Gui PennesseGsse2es--lee-—= .33 
ey ODIO ee ate ee Shwe Se . 34 
LOM EOL). aes oe ee +02 
NOMI OXAS OHS eee oes ee . 76 
A} ee eet 0 {anes ee a Sass hdl 
OOO See eee Sees a . 87 
Dale lorida = sere ee . 94 
PE | UW ae SS ees - 98 
OAR LING Ang tee 22 |e 1,05 
DOLE OXAS ene een eects ot 1.10 
Gee WN A Voy ao (kom se Se | a ea bl 
DIME OAS tes ee mee | ees 1.44 
2S aie (Rojee Sas 02.) ee 1.45 
OUI G) hl Gee eee ee oe 1. 68 
BOM PAlaDaIMas=sesn ees}. 5 5. 1.70 
SIC) IOS co aeeeee eenre eee Lee 2. OL 
O2)eeee (6 (0h ESR ar ae 2. 54 
38 faaoae 0 era ee 2.65 
SlaeH LOTid ae eee San ee 3. 03 
OOuEL OXAG. pees Se ee a 4.12 
36 | West Virginia- ---- al 
SiMe OXHSIEE oe Sede d 40 
35 lessee 0 ee ee ee 52 
SONEO DION woe toe 5 SUE Ne . 59 
AQ oe ViIRNeSOUa z=. we teen lon 2a e 1, 35 
41 Osa Serene ae eT eeee 1.47 
42 Nees: Co Fas A Pee | eee 2. 64 
AGH OKIanOmass cas: Jeno 2. 98 
CVS EE WY. Ce ee a ee ae 5-00 3. 36 
45 | Oklahoma--------- (seers do 3. 64 
AGM ICanShS Peta es oe joaa_ OO 4. 06 
"pL ae Pgs eel et eee 4. 21 
Cte eee 6 Fa ee ie SA eet 4,85 
AQ) eee: (0 (sie) =e ees is (Goes 5. 20 
SLO PANTS or bead Se ee (eee 5. 32 
Ola wapsasa ss eke eh ess 5. 61 
1p al eee Ost ter = see | ce ree al 6.45 
53 | Maryland--------- . 02 
tie tp ete COs ae | oe om . 09 
Bbaleoone oe Rae ee eens do e 12 
667 RANnSaS ss 2. > Sesser (eel do ~ 15 
57 | Pennsylvania----_-- Ears do . 24 
OSaiek OXAS 2k awe See oe | eee do 38Y! 














TABLE 1.—Results of soundness test and absorption test grouped 
by kinds of rock and arranged in order of the percentage of 
absor ption—Continued 











Sam- ‘ | | Absorp- 
ple Location Name Soundness test | tion per 
No. cent 

59 | Louisiana__________| Siliceous limestone-_-- Unsound_- 1. 06 
COU LMingis ses seers. al aa do... ee ee dO: ==25.0 = 171 
Glaiwansasmeemees (eS 0... ea ee es do Wig 
C2e Aollinoigsee ses... LS GOs...) ee 2 Re does Ay fe? 
Up iy ea O ln)... eas Ce @0. 4. 2 eee eco goss: 2.91 
64 ge ed -| Dolomitic limestone_ Sound____. 1.40 
G5rE Mee 210s ft lest - ee, FB 2 ee do_=2. 2. 86 
66 hode: Talandce|oh) dos. Sie ney Unsound..222. 5" 4. 58 
Gia SV iissounies 2.5 8 2a)! Ory, staliine limestone Sound__ . 42 
685) -Ohiosssss- ccas 200... — ee oe Unsound . 46 
Coble Mexncie es 5 7 ee ee ee eee OUI. 8a .99 
70 | New York__- Z GHerts ‘lintestonGes: seetteeel do lnen . 08 
71 spenctily) pee ee) Se 8 do... 22 eee SS --|-2---d0 Lee pers - 08 
a2aeULiMOiSseee = ee ae ee G0. eee Si) Unsound 2s 1.90 
io jelViaryland 227 oo Marble: 22.) eee were SOU... eeaeee ae aul 
(Aa euouisiama. 2 2 oles dO... See eee Unsountsese sees . 29 
75 | New York.- Dolomitic marble_-_____- Sounds: ie see . 20 
7G) ol'oxasmeue. 8) 1s Se a 0.3220 ae Gozs28 Bees . 23 
77 | West Virginia _- Dolomite: == Ble dos Benstaee . 02 
AOMIWINGW oy OTks 2 eases yo us dO. 2.2 Se | Gos Soke . 04 
740 J i ales GOES Re ner 3 ees do. ae insta Qe, Colney poten SPN 2 . 05 
SO) Virginig eso. 2 a [ee do.) a ae ee o> ails es Se . 06 
81 | Pennsylvania______|____- do. aaa GOs ame se .14 
82 | New York_________ he Oy Jae 2 ee dO Si seee es = 21 
83 | Michigan__________ 2 dO) 2 ee ek do 42 es = .39 
SA Ohio = ee aes fs (ofp 2 nea) ee Gales Fee rel: .39 
Shue see. CLOSE Rie is) Mure dot. 32 a aes CO che tee es 41 
SOr seen (6 Rayehed Se Se ge ee PU G0... 2 Saree do. . 49 
ef = es Ore ie 200.0. 6 ee a0 Sn ee 58 
Souls. rs doe E00 26 goose ee POULT dG tere eee es . 64 
fafa) es GL es eee G0.) ihe Gove ee . 69 
10 ee GO Sao wee ce ae ee do Been <n UMSOUDU» seemed P 
Ola Sones COR es Se es do... Sees pound 2 see ht 
92 | South Dakota__-__|_-__- G0! 4.2 eee ee do-_ . 83 
O32 (PO NLObaa = eee eae _.do p= Sa HR yo (ole eae ee . 86 
GAS rr a OMe ee er | 200 4:52 A ee eee do_ is 1. 03 
OR le es eloNe io poe oe O02 eee ed GO sae ae 1.08 
OOnieasee (6 Voie, a es eee dou. ee ee ef Gow 1.08 
Oe (Ope aa ene Be do..2-- 0a eee Unsound_ 1.14 
Cheju ae ees OPES aE SRE EE | Go. 722) See oe | Sound__ 1.19 
99) | ese Coe Sates sees 6... 324 Nee ee be (to ee a a ei 
1000 eae (OC a tog er ae 1S aa 00.5.2 See eee d@s-25 aoe 
NON iia) se See Gosh Pees OS ile tG0:. = 5) 2 eee ano hi) ee oe 1, 28 
102 | Wyoming --__- SSS NF eae Sl G0W.65. = ar ae Goss = 1.32 
OSM MUN OIS= eee. ee ee 0). 232 ee ee Wmsomsdieeee nese 1536: 
IAG EO Hi Oe scate oe cack) aera do. |. 0 eee ee Peend--. = 1.36 
TObwseeee QOsse wash 5) hee 022. 3.35 eee oe ease a ee ee Se 1.36 
106) eee (Glee kaye eee dos eee | “Cnsound Beater wanes 1.40 
LOZ |e £0 (0 aes tcc Ry D2 a GOni2: : ee Se eS Of Sea Beet 1.47 
LOSme cee Oe ee SEER SRE ee Se Got 3» eee | | Sound____ t 1. 52 
1098 ee Gots here ee S| Se Ot: - See ee ONO) eae ae wt 1.59 
IOs ia dianas ee eens seco dos. 2<. 2S eee WnSOUnG Stes eee 1. 66 
lil POE see teen 2 ere COs: .. ees SYovan ako We ae el dea 1.76 
Ag Da oe es ereee eee se fe ess 052 See eS eee Cito Se ae 
TTS | Saees CS Ke = a Sr A aN De (i Keer 2: See Oe ae dope 1. 87 
1145) Indiang= =e eats > dO Nees Sse eae PIMSOUI eee eee 2.13 
aye Oh ai Veja = = a [ee AO: 2240 Seo tes OUnG saree Se NG 2.41 
LG tees COME SELL. ee CO: 2 SJE: ee ee ees eee ee (3 Tosa ee 2.46 
Sie ohal game ee es [seas 0.2323 3st once WaISOUTICE sss 2. 84 
HS Di Oe Aste eo. AS 002.2: 15. eee SOUndssss22-2 2 ae 2. 88 
DOH oe GOW SAE ee fet ee aoe GOL eee WeUTTISOUN Gans aes 3.37 
J 20 wees (C0) BS = Oe 5 eee | 5 ey Ox 3. rt = | Sound.._. on 3, 44 
Dp eae Glos eee cee peree CUR = ee ee dos a 3 71 
TT ae Opts. aie se eletioe 003.22. ae I Umsoundase=- 22 6, 95 
1259 ee eee OKoW Ee TEE = Argillaceous dolomite ___|__._- dose ee . 84 
ZAR = SES COs a eee (shoe ee Se ae ee Ose 4a aos 1, 25 
1250 | eases CG eee See Oi ee ies ek Pee Cour 2578s 1. 26 
Pd apy | BANG DER ah eS pS Eien eho eee: $e? Bh f(a) See ee 1,55 
iIPAy( Vente a WON eee ee ae Ss GO) ates cera ee ae (slow. Gabae. Jee oe 1,81 
J2Se RAT KANSAS sees canes GON Ses Se ae ee COPS. = ee 2.15 
20M En cianig== sem 25. Seeee Os es Sa eee eee GOps ese 2.28 
JS08 Sos (oko ee Se Sih oS ae GO Pe ete aE Se Cova A 2.73 
seit be See GO ease eee ae cea «OSS ee ee ee eres (5 (0\ DR ede eee 2.80 
1p MWobgeabanteie 2) 25 SE Siliceous dolomite__.___- | Sound.___-- 3 .09 
Bel AM no ar eqenawe = 2 Se aN oe Cc (se oe RS Unsoundivss oo. 2, 24 
[san iwArkansase see oo2. Sandstonel seems = Sounds sean ee 69 
iby |e CORRS pene eee se (GO 84: sepa sees ee Wnsounds e225 1.13 
DRG eee Oe een ee ao: Dae GOk. ee eee Ore HOUT Gast ame see 1. 63 
TSANG Wo .ODMe ee cceelan. aa GOUeS. f See eee ee = Unsoundis 2s 1.70 
TSS uM NONGUG Kye eee ees oe se G02 253 See enn Sound sss ss 1.81 
ISOUIPATKENSASE ees eee. 228 Gh Se ere ste 7 GO reese oy 1.93 
4 OaeKentuck yer sees seals sa Me Suen } ae eee eee AS oo see ee, 2.00 
14S VEIN MOsOba een as eon Ole a ee ee Winsor dies sees 4, 34 
42S PAT KANSAS Sass a= wae Feldspathic sandstone...| Sound__.._-....-_- 79 
143))| New Yorks: =2-=2|-52:- 0.20225 Siamese ese ieee lee ee 1. 00 
aa AT KANSAS 42 eee elle = 5 G0 2s .2 42 ee, See: G0. as 1.10 
5) sl (lO ae Ae ee a GOS. eee es es donaces 1.43 
146-heKentuckyo oleae |. 2. dO eee Unsoundls 2... 2.21 
Te /eiose= = (ole\s dei at eS 002. Fn eee Se Osea 2, 65 
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INSTRUMENT DEVELOPED 


FOR MEASURING LENGTH 


OF CRACKS IN CONCRETE 


Reported by H. L. BOSLEY, Assistant Materials Engineer, United States Bureau of Public Roads 


N INSTRUMENT for use in measuring the 
A length of cracks in concrete pavements and 
with which measurements can be made rapidly 
and with a satisfactory degree of accuracy has recently 
been designed by the Division of Tests of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. The instrument was made for use on 
concrete surfaces in making condition surveys in con- 
nection with subgrade studies and to determine the 
effect of various features of design. 
It is thought that a description of the instrument may 
be of interest to State highway organizations and other 
agencies who are making condition surveys. Such a 





Fig. 1—Two Views or Apparatus Usep IN MAKING 
SURVEYS 
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study of concrete pavements usually begins with a 
determination of the amount of cracking which has 
occurred, and if carefully done with a tape involves 
considerable painstaking labor. 

The apparatus, which embodies the same principle 
as the chartometer used for measuring distances on 
maps, consists of a wheel which is rolled along the 
surface to be measured by means of an operating handle. 
The circumference of the wheel being known, it is so 
geared to a revolution counter that for each linear foot 
of travel one unit is recorded on the counter. Thus, 
the reading on the counter at any time shows the total 
distance over which the wheel has been rolled. 

Before giving a detailed description of the device, a 
general view of which is shown in Figure 1, it may be 
well to discuss its usefulness. One man with the instru- 
ment can replace two men with a tape and obtain the 
same data more easily and it is believed more accurately. 
A second advantage is that the actual length of mean- 
dering cracks can be accurately measured, something 
which can not readily be done with a tape. Calibration 
tests with one of these devices indicated that lengths 











Fig. 2—Drawina SHowING Deraits or APPARATUS 


PUBLIC 





measured at the speed of a man walking were accurate 
to within 0.25 per cent or 1 foot in 400. A check on 
the individual measurements is available at all times 
in the total on the counter which will record nearly 20 
miles before clearing. 

The details of construction are shown in Figure 2. 
A steel wheel, A, whose circumference is exactly 2 feet, 
rolls freely in bearings supported by the forked frame, 
B, attached to the tubular handle, C. A pair of spur 
gears, D, rotate the spindle of the revolution counter, 
EK, twice for each revolution of the measuring wheel, 
A. Thus for each distance of 1 foot traversed one unit 
is registered on the counter. The counter, E, is sup- 
ported and protected by a guard bracket, F. In 
transporting the apparatus from one place to another 
it is desirable to prevent rotation of the counter spindle. 
For this purpose a rubber brake shoe, G, is provided and 
this is pressed against the measuring wheel, A, by the 
rod, H, which terminates in a knob at the end of the 
operating handle. The operator simply presses down 
on this knob and locks the wheel, the brake being held 
in contact by the latch, J. To release the brake a 
slight pressure on the end of the latch, J, frees the rod, 
H, and permits the wheel, A, to again roll freely. 

The operation in the field is so simple and obvious 
that it needs no description. 
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State-aid routes. The highways classified include, 
therefore, all routes which carry any considerable 
volume of present and expected future traffic. The 
traffic classification for each section is shown in the full 
report. 

The mileage so classified in each of the classification 
groups is shown in Table 14. 


TaBLE 14.—Traffic classification of Vermont highways } 



























































Per cent 
Traffic classification Miles __ of total 
miles 

A 9) | OR eee er is eee SSS. Ne oe 49.1 2.2 
VIS | Oro een ees ee ee eee ne a ee SS. eae awe 129.5 | 5.9 
TO LAUT] Ope ee eae oS. |, Se 178.6 | 8.1 
INC Yo Goat TE te oe Sp es eS eee eo he ee 88.9 4.1 
IM MCYOR RD Roa} 22 ak S00 ys ae ee ee ere: oe ee 84.1 3.8 
INT QIN oueeee ene oa ne ao ce ttt: =. See ee see ree 342. 7 15.6 
Hove lanGd lum see see eee a ee eS. Cena ee ona 615.7 23.5 
VOI O Ts | eee ee ee ete te wae eee SS. eee 215. 1 | 9.8 
Vin OL 2 Sees eer eee tet See Bbc... eee sae 1, 284. 4 58.6 
AMG A Wet hava) oS Se eee oe Re ee ee Sets 1,499.5 68. 4 
hovalsalleroltlesamensaes eeu s- sana e eco. - + eee 2, 193.8 | 100. 0 





1 Beaweys classified include all routes carrying any appreciable density of traffic 
in 1926. : 
IMPROVEMENT PLAN PRESENTED 


The full report presents a proposed plan of improve- 
ment, based upon the analysis of the Vermont Federal- 
aid highway system,® considering present improvements 
and traffic, shows that 275.5 miles of new construction 

superior to gravel surfaces will be necessary to meet 
traffic requirements during the five-year period from 
January 1, 1927, to December 31, 1931. 





8 The Vermont plan of highway improvement is limited to the Federal-aid system 
since less than 20 miles not included in the Federal-aid system carried sufticient 
traffic to justify their inclusion in the five-year plan of improvement. 
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The cost of improving these highways with surfaces 
adequate to serve present and expected future traffic 
as estimated by the Vermont State Highway Depart- 
ment will be approximately $12,000,000. This esti- 
mate includes the cost of bridges and structures, grad- 
ing, and surface costs. 

By 1931, because of the normal increase in traffic, 
278.5 additional miles of Federal-aid highways are 
expected to carry 800 or more vehicles and will require 
surfaces superior to gravel. To serve the traffic on 
these routes adequately, construction of surfaces 
superior to gravel on this mileage will be required be- 
tween 1932 and 1936. Since the major part of this 
mileage will be on medium traffic routes, the total cost 
of improving the 278.5 miles included in this group 
should be considerably less than the required expendi- 
tures during the period 1927 to 1931. This decrease, 
however, will be partially offset by the need for im- 
provement of a comparatively small mileage of routes, 
approximately 80 miles, not included in the Federal- 
aid system, with surfaces superior to gravel between 
1926 and 1936. 

It..is believed that a construction program more 
limited in scope than the proposed five-year program 
will result in increased total highway expenditures, 
because of the higher maintenance costs which may be 
expected to result from postponement of adequate 
improvement; and that it will also result in inadequate 
highway service and increased motor-vehicle operating 
costs. 

For the most economical accomplishment of the 
proposed improvement plan it is recommended that 
substantially the present Federal-aid highway system 
be established as a primary or State highway system 
under the jurisdiction of the State highway department 
as to construction, maintenance, and control. 

It is also recommended that a secondary highway 
system be established. This system should include the 
more important traffic routes not included in the pri- 
mary system. 

The establishment of these systems and their im- 
provement in accordance with the foregoing plan will 
insure a systematic and scientific development of 
Vermont State highways. 








(Continued from page 227) 


TaBLE 2.—Geographical distribution of test samples 
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YADKIN RIVER BRIDGE TEST COMPLETED 


Tests of the reinforced concrete arch bridge over the 
Yadkin River between Albemarle and Mount Gilead, 
N.C.—involving the structure as it stood in service and 
with the continuity of the superstructure destroyed— 
were completed early in December. 

The purpose of the stress measurements was to deter- 
mine the manner in which a full-sized concrete arch, 
built under normal conditions, deforms under deter- 
minate loads, and to compare these deformations and 
the stresses produced in the arch rib with the deforma- 
tions and stresses as computed by the generally ac- 
cepted elastic theory of arches and those derived from 
the tests of models by means of Beggs deformeter gauges. 

Loads have been imposed by means of tanks of water 
placed on the span. These tanks are made of wood, 
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YADKIN RiveR BrRipGE To BE TESTED TO DESTRUCTION 


12 by 20 by 18 feet inside dimensions, and weigh, when 
full, 160 tons each. 

Data has been secured with the following conditions 
of loading: 

1. A complete series of loads on the bridge as it 
stood originally; using one loading tank. 

2. A complete series of loads on the bridge with the 
continuity of the superstructure destroyed, so as to 
approach as near as possible to the conditions generally 
assumed in designing arches; using one loading tank. 

3. With the continuity of the bridge destroyed, load- 
ing it in the most critical positions, with two tanks. 

The tanks were weighed by means of the deformation 
of supporting copper cylinders set in steel cylinders 
and receiving the load from closely fitting pistons. 
Specially annealed copper cylinders (one-half inch by 
one-half inch) accurately shaped were placed in the 
cells so that they carry the entire weight of the tank 
placed on the pistons. The weight, a function of the 
deformation of the copper cylinders, was taken from 
calibration curves previously determined in the labo- 
ratory. By this means the empty-tank weight of 
47,000 pounds was checked within 300 pounds of the 
computed weight and other check measurements. 

The following measurements were made with various 
positions of load and three increments of water for 
each position: 
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1. The deformation of the concrete and steel at 24 
points on the arch rib. From these measurements the 
stress is determined by the use of the modulus of 
elasticity derived from tests of specimens taken from 
the bridge. 

The deformation was measured by electric telemeters 
which are designed on the principle that the electrical 
resistance of a carbon pile varies with the pressure on 
the pile. The instrument was attached to steel plugs 
grouted in the concrete arch rib so that the deformation 
movements are transmitted as pressures upon the car- 
bon piles. The telemeters are read to one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch and estimated to one hundred- 
thousandth of an inch. 

2. The angular rotation of the arch ring at nine 
points. 

This measurement was made by means of a clinom- 
eter, consisting of a steel bar carrying a level bubble 
and leveling screw attached to a dial reading to one- 
thousandth of an inch. The instrument was placed 
and leveled on gauge points located 20 inches apart on 
steel plugs in the arch rib. The relative displacement 
of the gauge points was measured, and from these meas- 
urements the angular rotation under any increment of 
load is derived directly. 

3. The change in length of middle ordinates of 5-foot 
arcs of the axis at 5-foot intervals over the entire 
length of the arch rib. 

The middle-ordinate changes were measured by means 
of a radius meter. This instrument consists of a steel 
bar 5 feet long, carrying at its center a Federal dial 
reading to one ten-thousandth of an inch. Gauge 
points at the ends of the radius meter are placed on. 
corresponding points on steel plugs in the arch and 
the stem of the dial was allowed to rest on the surface 
of a square steel plug halfway between the gauge 
points. The movements of the square plug are trans- 
ferred to the needle and read on the dial. 

4. Deflections at each spandrel point of the arch. 

The deflections were measured from a wire suspended 
over a pulley with a counterweight at one end to main- 
tain a constant tension and sag. Points were located 
in the concrete at the top of each spandrel column 
and the deflections measured from these points to the 
wire. 

5. Rotation of the piers at the end of the span under 
observation. 

The pier rotations were measured by clinometers in 
the same manner as the axial rotations, the gauge 
points being placed on the top of each pier. These 
rotation measurements were checked by means of two 
wires placed 5 feet apart vertically and suspended 
independently of the span under observation. Move- 
ments were shown by the relative longitudinal displace- 
ments of fixed points on the wires and on the ends of 
the piers. Although the field work is now complete it 
will be several months before the data can be com- 
pletely analyzed and conclusions reached. 





ROAD PUBLICATIONS OF BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Applicants are urgently requested to ask only for those publications in 
which they are particularly interested. The Department can not under- 
take to supply complete sets nor to send free more than one copy of any 
publication to any one person. The editions of some of the publications 
are necessarily limited, and when the Department’s free supply is 
exhausted and no funds are available for procuring additional copies, 
applicants are referred to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, this city, who has them for sale at a nominal price, 
under the law of January 12, 1895. Those publications in this list, the 
Department supply of which is exhausted, can only be secured by pur- 
chase from the Superintendent of Documents, who is not authorized 
to furnish publications free. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Publie Roads, 1924. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1925. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1927. 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS 


No. 105D. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention 
and Road Preservation, 1913. 

*136D. Highway Bonds. 20c. 

220D. Road Models. 

257D. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention 
and Road Preservation, 1914. 

*314D. Methods for the Examination of Bituminous Road 
Materials. 10c. 

*347D. Methods for the Determination of the Physical 
Properties of Road-Building Rock. 10c. 

*370D. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock. 15ce. 

386D. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the Middle 
Atlantic States, 1914. 

387D. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the Southern 
States, 1914. 

388D. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the New 
England States, 1914. 

390D. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the United 
States, 1914. A Summary. 

407D. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention 
and Road Preservation, 1915. 

*463D. Earth, sand-clay and gravel. 1L5c. 

*532D. The Expansion and Contraction of Concrete and 
Concrete Roads. 10c. 

*537D. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock in 1916, Including all Compression Tests. 
5¢. 

*583D. Reports on Experimental Convict Road Camp, 
Fulton County, Ga. 25c. 

*660D. Highway Cost Keeping. 10c. 

*670D. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock in 1916 and 1917. 5c. 

*691D. Typical Specifications for Bituminous Road Mate- 
rials. 10c. 

*724D. Drainage Methods and Foundations for County 
Roads. 20c. 

*1077D. Portland Cement Concrete Roads. 15c. 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS—Continued 


No. *1132D. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock from 1916 to 1921, Inclusive. 10c. 
1259D. Standard Specifications for Steel Highway Bridges, 
adopted by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials and approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for use in connection with Federal- 
aid road work. 


1279D. Rural Highway Mileage, Income, and Expendi- 
tures, 1921 and 1922. 
1486D. Highway Bridge Location. 
DEPARTMENT CIRCULARS 
No. 94C. T. N. T. as a Blasting Explosive. 
331C. Standard Specifications for Corrugated Metal Pipe 
Culverts. 
MISCELLANEOUS CIRCULARS 
No. 62M. Standards Governing Plans, Specifications, Con- 


tract Forms, and Hstimates for Federal Aid 
Highway Projects. 

93M. Direct Production Costs of Broken Stone. 

105M. Federal Legislation Providing for Federal Aid in 
Highway Construction and the Construction of 
National Forest Roads and Trails. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS 


No. *338F. Macadam Roads. 5c. 
*505F. Benefits of Improved Roads. 5c. 


SEPARATE REPRINTS FROM THE YEARBOOK 
No. *739Y. Federal Aid to Highways, 1917. 5c. 


*849Y. Roads. 5c. 
914Y. Highways and Highway Transportation. 


REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
Vols 5,5No: 17, D— 


bo 


Effect of Controllable Variables upon 
the Penetration Test for Asphalts and 
Asphalt Cements. 

Relation Between Properties of Hard- 
ness and Toughness of Road-Build- 
ing Rock. 

Vol. 5, No. 24, D- 6. A New Penetration Needle for Use in 

Testing Bituminous Materials. 

Vol. 6, No. 6, D- 8. Tests of Three Large-Sized Reinforced- 
Conerete Slabs Under Concentrated 
Loading. 

Tests of a Large-Sized Reinforced-Con- 
crete Slab Subjected to Eccentric 
Concentrated Loads. 


Vols eNo oe D— 3. 





Vol. 11, No. 10, D-15. 





*Department supply exhausted. 
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